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THH hCO.NO.WIC CONlJlTlON OF THK PHIIJPPINHS -" 
l'>y NWx I.. 'r..i;N..\v. . / 

',/ l!,rln, nnd Mnmhi 

( ;''ii.'r:il iiitcn-t ill tlir l'hilip(mit'-. a 'jniup of isIamU jon^: all 
I'Ui rMi--,.tt,.ii l.y lilt' r.-t of tho worM, has he. mi atxain tlioroUL^ily 
awakfiif.l l.f tlie r.M-,Mit can-nonadr otl' Cavil. -. Kvcii with ihc 
rmal -I'ttlriiiciit .it' the I'hilippim- (Hif-tion. it i- -carcfly to hr 
'■xp.M'tcil thai ihr i-hind- <'aii a-am fall into forLM'tfuliu'^^. A 
-laiicr. tht'i-.-tMi-c. at tlu' rctiiiuuii- condition of the coiinlry. with 
a few oi'ihr iiiorc iiiiporiaiit -lati-lic-, will not he ..ut iif place, 
foi" an c\han-li\'c coii>iih-iMt ion of the -ulijcci would occupy far 
nioi'c -pace -than the present article admit- of. 

AoiMcri.n'in-' 

( 'onmicncin- with tin- pi-odud- ^^\ the -oih -two important 
"jMiim- -trikr ii- a< n-tifyiiiu- lo ihcvaricd and fertile (diaraeter 
of ihe land: the -eo-raidiical position of the inland-, emhnie- 
in-- If. de_ree- of latitude, and ihe plentiful '-upply oi' water 
On the oil er hand, in addition to smaller oh-tach- rai-ed hy 
the admii i-tration. ) larlicularl v a- rejard< larun' plantation-, 
the want of lahor militate- -eriou>.ly aL:ain-l indu-trial exten- 
-ion. -o that of ihe arahlc lami only a very -nfall i>ari i- toilay 
iind.a- ciilnvalioii. The re-ult i- thai, not wilh-landiiej the ridi- 
ne---; o!' the -Mil. we iind that liic loial reiurn- are nothiiiu^ like 
what thev -h.iuld he. 

Not only do all iro^ic.d iVuit- llo'iri-h. i>nt al-o the [ilant- o-f 
the leiiiperaie / .ue^. Micji a- w ileal. iMrlcy. and potato.-. l-:x- 
])criment- were made -oni" W'ar- au^o with wheat and harley and 
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met with every success: and there is to(hiy a (ieriiiau ])lanter 
. in BenL^uet cultivatinji; i)otatoc®. 1 am fully convinced tiiat in 
...^certain' i)arts th« vine could he .Ln'own. and at all events those 
fruits which demand a mih^climate. Attempts have heen made 
with tea to a limited extent, and the results have not heen un- 
favorahle: hut to all extensive planting;— and this is- the only 
way in which it is remunerative — the want of railways, jiood 
roads, Inidj lahorers i)resents the i:rcate>t dillicuity. Not less 
annoyin^Msthe attitude assumed hy the Spanish oilicialsand the 
monks, unless the planter is rea ly to dance at their command. 
The ])rincii»al nirricullural jiroducts exported are suj^ar, hemj), 
and tohacco. and to a less extent coffee, the cultivation of wdiich, 
however, has of late jzreatly decrt asoll. In<liii;o. sapan-wood.and 
copra must not he left unmeTTtioned. foi- they may certainly he 
expected to take a hij:her jilace in the Philipitine trade in the 
future than is the X-ase at present. Rice and maize are grown 
only -for home consumption, and even for this purpose the sup- 
]dy is not larire enouLdi. Rice is in) ported from Saigon and 
i-iangkok and cocoa from .lava, although the extremely fertile 
soil of the RhilippiitT^'could prodivceall that is re<iuiredat home 
and enoug^i to admit t)f a large export trade as well. Formerlv — 
from ISoOto lS(')(i, and ))erhaj)s later — rice was ex])orted from 
the islands, hut the (piantity gradually decreased until expor- 
tation ceased altogether, and iinally the grain hegan to he im- 
])orted. The hlame lies with the miserahle achninistration of 
the country. The jdanter can no longer compete with Pvangoon. 
Saigon, and Bangkok, where the authoriti(>s know how to meet 
the farmers when necessary, and where ships are not exposed to 
endless chicanery, such as is pi-acticed hy the Manila custom- 
house ollicials. For this reason most foreign vessels are careful 
to steer clear of the latter port. Sugar is chietly exported from 
the Visayasislands.jmd the trade is almost exclusively rln lloilo. 
the largest i)lace after .Manila, situate on the island of I'anav. 
Cehu, the third largest port of the archipelago, does now hut a 
small a~nd steadily declining trade in^-helnp. '' 

The hest tohacco grows in the north of Luzon, in the province • 
Isahella, and the south of Cagayan, th<* most northern province 
of that island, in the valley of the Rio (irande de Cagayan. The 
northern i)rovinces of Luzon, from the (JiUf of Lingayen, in the 
west, to the Pacific, are se{)arated from Manila i)y a range of high 
mountains, the ('aral>allo. over which there is, with the. excep- 
tion of a path and the telegraph.no road whatever, mucli less a 
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railway. Tlie tobacco, jtherefore, is sent on covered boats, called 
" i)aran(i;aijanes," down tbe Rio Grande' to Ai)arri, and tbere 
sbipped by steamer to ^lanija. A flat-bottomed steamboat also 
runs from Ila<];an, wlien tbe water allows it; otherwise it goes 
only as far as Tuiruej^arao. In this way the transj)ort from tbe 




most southern tobacco center, Echague (which as the crow flies 
is only about 150 miles), often takes as much as three weeks. 

Tobacco has also been planted on the west coast of the north- 
ern ])art of Luzon and on the Visayas islands. This, however, 
is of inferior qualit}', and is mostly exported to Spain. Ifi" 
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M;Ulil:l U is not U^rd. rXcc^it. }uTh;vj>-. Uv thf ('liinr-(> t':ictor'n>> 
for iiitrriof riiiavt'tlrs. Kf::;inliiii: ilic toiler. > luouoj.oly. aUol- 
Uiu'il in iNs:;. 1 -hall have xmiu- ivniarlo to iiiakr later. 

All iiiijiortaiu aixl worJd-faiticd article i> Manila hemp, or 
ahuca. a iinxliiet ii\ the Mn.^n f, nilis. \[ \< reniarkahle that, 
alihoutrh llu're arr the iiuwt vari.)U> sjx-.'ics of the iini.sa (Idui'i-h- 
iiu^ all over the tro|>ii'< ati<! in warm- ejiniaies ueiierally, the 
Musa l>.r/;i;. a]. j. ears to thnvr to the !.,.>{ advanta-e only in th<' 
rhili[f|iin<'-. .\tte!n|it> to ^ruw the plant in other places have 
hern uuiiorinly nn>ueee>-t'ui. Like its hetler-known relative, 
the "tlii>le hanana (Mn..,, j>nnuli.-;ar,n. the stem of the plant is 
torme(l hy the leRt'-stalk-, in the center of which attain is the 
l)]t»-om-stein. The linot i:ro\vth is ohtaiiUMl in the voleanie 
ami rainy (li-tri<'ts oi" the I'hilippines. more pai'ticularly in 
Camarines Sur. Alhay. Samar. L<'ite. Marimhuiue'. Cehu. ami 
in some ot' the small iieiLdihorin^ islands^ as well as in Ne>iros 
and .Mindanao. The valiiahle heniji-liher is foinid in the peli- 
olr-. Trom which it is takt-n hrfore the plant ha>. horne Iruit. as 
Mthei'wi^c the lilM'r< lose in ela^-ticitv ami luster, hi two or 
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tlu'ee years the plant lia> usually attaiuiMl such irrowth that it can 
he cut down, the leaves removed, the tireen eitiderniis stripju'd 
from the stem, and either the hast-strij)s torn otl' lenirthwise 
or the petioles separated sin^dy. and the inner meiidirane. with 
the l>ulpy portion of the plant, removed. The ha>t-strips thu> 




ohtaiiUMl are then drawn under a knife in order to' scrape away 
any pulp that may have remained on them. 'The product, 
alter havini: heen dried in the sun. i- then ready f(')r shijt- 
nient. This process, thouudi sini])le. involves a ureat loss of 
tiher. which miudit he avoided hy tln^ u<e of more etricient strip- 
piiiiX machines. It is ditlicult to accustx)m the natives to any- 
tiiini: novel, hut when once proLiress ha> gained a iieneral footing- 
headway will soon he made in particular paths alst). >hinila 
hemp ha> so far heen e<jualt'd hy none, much less excelle(l. 

The principal article is fair current, with its higher and lower 
urades. ()f less importance are (piiK'tt and the silk-like lupiz. 
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wliirli. lioi.l.- tlifir u-c in tlic iiiainii'nrturc of line iKitivt- fnl)- 
ri(-. arc al>M .•m plMVc.l r,^- .Mipcrini' toilet aHid.- in luirMpc. 
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A))ril the ton was -old in Loiuloi) at L'l'.'. nnrini: the hhH-ka(U" 
of Manila the price was "pu.-heii. up to nearly L'4(>. At the end 
of the war it fell a.L^ain to IJ'^S 10. 

In 1^1><. "Ji'l i>iculs. worth .^l.nu |,rr pieul. were exported. 
Al'ter that tlu-rc is no record of the exportation of hemp ufitil 
l>Ki. in that yc;n- the amount exj)orted i> >tated to have heen 
i;j<;.();;i picuN ■■^.oo-.l ton^i. Thirty years later, in l^To. the 
amount had ri-cn to 4».")()ii picuK i .".i >,. "):;.") tons . 'I'hc exi-ort 
then. increa-ed -till more con-iderahly. TIk' t'ollowinu tiiiures 
-how how it ha- -tood thiriuLr the pa.-t .-ix years : 

I'.rnL. Tn„.< En^jhs'U. 

IVI2 -: l.">Sl, 1(1(1 '.IV^Sl^ 

■ISM'I. .^ l.l^Mi,iM2 ^n.ls4 

I^'.i4 l..".!i|.'.it;-j '.I'.i.-lii; 

isii.'> l,(ii;4.');io i(M.i);;s 

is'.iti l..');;i.slo '.'.'), 7:;s 

isn: l,ii.s!>.754-' ]().'>. lilO 

The chief coii.-umei'- are l\nLdand anil the I'nited Stated. The 
relative con-umptioii hy the ditVerent eountrie- in \s\){\ \< seen 
from the followin-- tahle: 

I'n-nl,, Tnn. l-:,>,,/;sh. 

Ivn-hiiiil.. . SI.-). 1)44 .->(). ii4() 

riiileil State- fil."i,.Vi4 ;iS,4^; 

Cliiiia ati.l .hii.aii 4'.t.4',M ;;.()<';; 

Aii-tralia. . .' ;;:;.sw_' L'.llS 

.<iiiL'ai'"re and Iihlia ll'.Kiti 7(i() 

Kumueaii continent .... .'i.iltlO ;;.-)4 

l.:.:;i.Mi) ;i.-,.7;;,s 

The dillereiice hetweeu the lar^e exi)ort to Knuhnid and the 
small amount which uoe< to the cimtinent. the very la-t on the 
li-t. is -tril<inu-. JMi-land, however. act> here only a.- niid(lle- 
man. -chin- exlen<ivelv atrain to the continent, wdneli ac<'ord- 
in;.:ly huy- at .-econd. or rather third, hand. 

\'ariou< spt.^cie.- of "the cocoanut i>alm ai'e found dispersed 
throughout the whole archipehi-o. thou-h the ex[)ortation has 
heen con-iderahle only during- the last few years. Cuder a- 
more >ati>fact.Ty -tate of atl'airs in tln' inti'rior of the <'ountrv. 
the export trade in cojjra promises to iiicrea-e -till t'urther in 
spite of the larLie coii<innption of the nuts hy the native^ them- 
selve-. The uH'at ot' the cocoanut forms a -t;iple article of fo,„h 
hoth raw and prepai-ed. 
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The arrhiju'lairo is very rich in timber. iu)twithstan(liii,ii that 
the exploitation for huildinir i)Urpose> has been *i;oinL^ on for 
over .')()() years, and exportation wa> once very lar*:e ; nor have 
new ))lantatiou> ever been thou.Ldit of. Sapan-wood for dyeintr 
|)Urpo>e> is also a prodnct of the is-lands. and ihere is a re<rular. 
ihoniih -mair. export trade done in it. 

That tin; I'hilijipine- are ainoni: the nio>t fertile eolonies on 
the faee of the ea-rth is well known and ha> been freipiently 
eoniinente(i'ni]ion. It is lc<> ueiieraliy known that they are aUo 
amoni: the nio<t ni'i:lecied colouie.- in the world. .Xecordin- to 
the Sj):ini.-li anthoritio theni>elve>. only one-lenth of the avail- 
aide arabh' land is nnder eulti\-aiion ; a> a niattei' of fact the 
atnouni i- much Ics.-. What nn>:lit not be made ol" this beaii- 
tiful country were tlii> mismanaLrement to be brought to an end. 

( 'attlc-breedinn has been eai'i-ied on by some me>tizo< for many 
year-, evidently with >ucce>s w the bu>int» would have ilied out. 
Of late it has been found more prolitableto import the extremely 
chea]. (^leensland cattle. I'.ut the fact that cattle thrive almo>t 
everywhere i- a proof thai cattle-breedinL: on an e\ten>ive >cale 
i- pos>ible. A small nmnber of >heep ai'e imported iVom China 
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for consuni})tion by foreigners. It is by no means improbable, 
however, tliat in some ])rovinces, at any rate, they would thrive 
well. There are but few goats. Of swine and jtoultry, on the 
other liand. there is a surplus, the flesh of the former es})ecially 
forming a favorite article of diet with the natives. 

In addition to the small but very tough horses, resembling . 
tho>e of Java, that most useful of domestic animals, the " cara- 
bao."" or black (gray) Ituffalo, thrives abundantly. The white 
sjiecic's is also occasionally to be found. The butValo is cm- 
ployed for many purposes — for working tbe pumps on planta- 
tions, for.^ugar pres.-es, and for draught ])uritoscs. In the moun- 
tains the bulValo is met with in tlic wild state. It is. however, 
undoubtedly only the domestic'species that has been neglected. 
Nevt-rtheies.-^. in" tbe course of years tbe-degeneration has been 
so great that there now exists a clear distinction between the 
wild and the domestic buffalo. The wild animal has a more 
(•ompa<'t head and short horns, while the domestic animal has 
a longhead with long, broad horns. Neither the horse nor the 
-bulfalo is indigent)Us to the Philippines; both have been im- 
jiorted by the Spaijiards. 



Hut the arable land does not form tbe only resource of the 
country, little regartled as it has unfortunately hitherto beeiv^ 
There is another and doubtless not less valuable property in the 
mineral riclies now shnnbering beneath the ground. 

The islands yield pit-coal, iron, gold, silver, co])per, etc., for 
the most])art of good (luality ; and recently ])etroleum has been 
struck. Careful and expert explorations have several times \)een 
undertaken by engineers, yet never to the extent necessary to 
>tart lucrative mining, nor yet over a sulhciently extensive area. 
The former "'inspector generabde montes," Don Jose ("enteno, 
and Don Antonio Hernandez are deserving of special mention 
fur their work in this direction. 

Coal is j)robably s}>read over the whole archi})elago. It was 
first discovered in 1827. in the island of ("ebu; then in Kegros 
and Mindanao; on the island of Luzon, in ("amarines and Albay, 
and in many other islands. The wealth thus apj^ears almost 
inexhaustible. The coal in (ebu is of the best (piality, numer- 
ous experiments having shown it to be eijual to Newcastle coal. 
Hernandez iV)und four seams running parallel from north to 
south at a small depth and *J5 miles long. In 1S74 four further 
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seams wciv found al>()iU 7 iiiiU's from the coast, near Compostela. 
where Don Isaae Con-ui woi-kecl the Caridad and l']speranza 
collieries in.:i small way. In AThay, one mile southeast of the 
small harhor of Suirod. is one of the most extensive of the many 
seams wliit-h have lieen found in Albay. It is") or (> yards deei> 
and runs for ji Ioul^ distance. Fi'om this mine, t'rom ditleVent 
places over a distance of a mile or more. loO tons of coal were 
duir and practically toted on some steamers. Accordin^^ to the 
reports of the man-of-war 7>V/7>//7//r^/ ami the steamships />(<///a/( 
and <'urrr;/li}(,r. which experin)ent(Hl with the coal, the latter 
resemhles that of Australia, with the advantage of heinji less 
hitinninous. This is in a^iireement with the scientific analyse> 
aiid trials of the coal matle in Madrid. Small workiuL^s were 
-be^run. hut exi)loitatitin corresponding to the value of the coal 
fields could not he looked for. as with the fickle iiovernment and 
administrative ndsmanairement. capitalists feared to finance such 
undertakiuL^^. ICspecially were foreit^ners suhjected hy tliegov- 
ermnent to every j)ossihle hindrance, so that a jtrofitahle return 
seemed (luestionahle and the cai)ital invested in dan<rer. The 
workinjrs were conse(iuently very limited, and up to this day 
Australia and Japan exi)ort coal to Mainla—a state of things 
which, it may he hoped, will soon he changed. 

Iron also has been fountl in many of the islan<ls. The be5?t is 
that in Luzon, in the ])ro\-rnces of Morong. Laguna, lUdacan. 
Nueva Kcija. Pampamga. and ("amarines, which, according to 
Centeno. compares most favorably in (]uality with that of 
Sweden. 'i"he ore contains t'rom To to SO percent pure iron, 
and is found in thti midst of immense, forests, so that there .is 
thus a permanent supply of luel. if pro))erly used. In addition 
to this, there is often water-power in the neighborhood which 
could be i)rc.)fitably utilized. In the above-mentioned provinces 
("enteno discovered large masses of almost pure magnetic iron 
oxide Miiei'ro oxidulado magnetico. casi ))uro}. After what has 
been said above, it is not surj)rising that h^^'re also tliere has 
been no thorough exploitation. In the province of Bulacan 
the natives manufacture a very primitive iron i)lowshare and 
l»ots for cooking (carahaysj. but even here there has been a 
gradual decline since the conunencement of this century. 

("opi)er exists in the provinces of Tayabas, Camarines Sur, 
and Antiijue, and on Masbate; the best (juality, however, in tlie 
district of I>epanto (Luzon), near Mancayan. Suyuc, Bumuan. 
and Agbai). Here mines were worked by the C'ompafiia C'anta- 
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bro-Filii)ina., but abandoned after about ten years, in spite of 
the wealth of mineral on account of the scarcity of hibor. The 
first specimen of bhick copper was obtained in 1SG4. In 18()7 
the output was 2,4()4 ([uintals ("J/iol cwt. 80 lbl3.) of fine cop- 
l)er; in bSTO. 4.020 quintals (3.641 cwt. 8 lbs.). The want of 
workmen then caused the yield to decline, until in bS75 the 
mines were closed altogether. 

It is probal)le tiiat gold occurs in every part of the archipelago. 
In a .small way it has l)een extracte<l by the natives for many 
years iii certain places, i)articularly in Iaizoo. It is found in- 
stratified and in creeks, from wliich the natives prefer to wash 
it. The best known si)urces are in Camarines Norte, the moun- 
tains of Mambulao, Paracale, and Labo and the northern spurs 
of the Caraballo mountains. Alluvial gold is said to exist 
largely in Xueva Ecija, near the village of Gapan. In Tayabas 
the metal is found in the mountains in the neighborhood of the 
village of Antimonoh. In Mindanao, where gold has likewise 
been discovered, it is believed to be ])resent in particularly prof- 
itahle tpiantities. Mindoro, Panay, as well as some other small 
islands, are also i)laces where the j)recious metal has been found. 

It now remains to incjuire into the question whether it would 
pay to work gold mines at all, for as yet, at all events, no posi- 
tive proof has been furnished of gold mines l)eing profitable, 
although during the last few years the subject has been much 
discussed. In 181)3 the Mambulao (lold Mining Syndicate was 
formed in London, engineers were sent out, and workings were 
actually commenced in Mambulao. Difficulties, however, arose, 
the i)rincipal one no doubt being that a large part of the shares 
were not allotted, and tlie working capital was therefore too 
small. In general, the participators speculated on the advan- 
tageous sale of a part of their concession and the starting of a 
limited-liability company. Something of a gold fever broke out 
in Manila, and on all sides concessions were acquired by En- 
glishmen, some (iermans, and Swiss. Not one of these conces- 
sions, however, seemed the result of a sound bonti fide ])roject. 
The object in view was always the })romotion of companies and 
disposal of the concession at a good profit, leaving all the risk 
Jo the shareholders. It is not impossible that this would actu- . 
ally in some cases have taken, place, and tiiat it would have 
been followed by a speculation in shares similar to that on a 
former occasion in Singai)ore and Hongkong, to the detriment 
of general trade. The rebellion of 189() fortunately put an end 
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to speculation. Kuropean capital for such purposes was not to 
l)e found (lurinii the disturhances^ and methodical working in 
some j)rovinces was e(]ually im))ossil)le, quite ai)art from tlie 
other difliculties mentioned ahove. 

("en-teno further states that mercury was formerly found in 
various places.. At the end of the last century a hottle was sent 
to Manila from Mindanao and a second from Capiz. In 1848 
mercury was dis(n)vered in ("asijiuron. in the jjrovince of Alhay, 
l)Ut the ueneral ojjinion was that tlx' find was altogether insig- 
niticant. At all events, none of these discoveries aj)pears to have 
heen of any importance. 

.\t the l)eginning of the se\'enties two heds of galena were dis- 
covered in ('el)U. in the neighhorhood i)f the village of Consola- 
cion. Specimens were analyzed at the n)int at Manila and 
-s1io\V(m1, it is ti'ue. only 47 per cent of lead, hut also 1 t)unce of 
gold and '1 ounces of >ilvcr ])er hundredweight. Nevertheless, 
tin; \)('^\)^ wei'e not of suflicient significance to assure j)rofitable 
woi'king even on a small scale, so the mines were again aban- 
doned. The dejjjirtnient of mines in Manila did certainly recom- 
mend further exploration in Cehu, hut, so far ^as I am aware, 
active steps were never taken. In Mamhulao and Paracale the 
heds of galena and red-lead ore have more than once been got 
I'eady for wo.rking and are probably very rich. 'I'he workings, 
however, have always been abandoned again — chietly, it may 
be surniised. on account of these Spanish undertakings being 
insufliciently prx)vi(le(l with capital from the commencement 
and because of the lack of' the necessary circumsi)ection. 

'I'liere is naturally an abundance of suljihur in this volcanic 
archij)elago. that which occurs on the Buiusan, in Albay ; the 
Taal. in l^atangas. and the ,Apo, in Mindanao, being of fairly pure 
quality. lieally extensive beds, worthy of exploitation, were 
found years ago in Leite. in the interior, not far from Dulag, and 
were worked on a small scale l)y the natives. In T818, -3,410 
piculs, at 8l!.o<i per picul. were exi»orted, and l)r Jagor states 
that the jtrice paid in Manila lor this sulphur in the fifties was 
froiii 81..")() to 84-.-")(). Kor the last twenty years, however, the 
sulphur indu>try has been wholly dead. AUibaster is found in 
Camarines Sur. and there is a beautiful marble at Hohol and 
(iuimai-as. near Iloilo. (iranite of excellent quality is (juarried 
at the other siile of the I)ay of Mariveles. oi)})osite to Manila, 
Iiock oil was found some years ago in Cebu and Paragua and 
promises to l»e of importance. I have-neither seen sain[)les nor 
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^ come across any official report on the matter, but I have re- 
! ceived direct information from various trustworthy Indians and 
mestizos. 

MANUFACTURES 

With the excei)tion of the cigar manufacture, wiiich until 
January 1, 188;>, was monopolized by the government, the 
islands are not of industrial importance. Manila possesses two 
large sugar refineries, some distilleries, and rope works. Lately 




fice mills and a Hour mill have been set up in Luzon to meet 
the requirements of the island. The hats made by the natives 
of strips of reeds in Baliuag also play an important part in the 
export trade, being shipped largely to America and Paris. The 
cigar cases (petacas), likewise manufactured in Baliuag, are of 
less importance. Though of no i;reat significance for the trade, 
the ilang-ilang essence should be mentioned, the Philippines 
being the only place where it is produced. The essence is made 
from the green blossom of the ilang-ilang tree, one of the 
Anonaceae {Anona adoratissima according to Blanco, Cananga 
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(idurntd iiccordini: to H-ook). and finds its way principally to 
I*uris. It forms the ba.sis of all finer quali.ty perfumes and has 
rndeed become an almost indispensable article in the])erfumery 
trade. The distillation of the essence and the business gener- 
ally connected with it are carried on exclusively l)y Ciermans. 

('oach-buildin«2; is of iireat imi)ortance in Manila. The home 
demand is enormous, as every iidiabitant of any standing lias -■ 
ids carriage, and the wealthier jnestizos excel in tlie luxury of 
their vehicles. 

That soap and other such articles of popular use are manu- 
faclured, it is scarcely necessary to state. There are also three 
lithograpiiic establishments, owned by Germaiis. 

liesides the l^aliuag industry above referred to, the natives 
manufacture excellent homesi)un fabrics of cotton, hemp, silk, 
and pifia, the fibers of the pine-a})ple leaf. IMfia-cloth embroid- 
ery is also a domestic industry. These articles do not enter at 
all into the export trade today, but they may certainly be ex- 
pected to do so before long, the more so if the industry continues 
to advance as it lias done during the past year ©;• so, as regards 
not only the fabrics themselves, but also the designs and colors. 
Some coarse heinp textiles have already been exjiorted within 
tiie last few years. The finer henij) and henij) and silk fabrics, 
though much prized b}' ladies for dressmaking, liave not yet 
entered into the trade, not having so far fcmnd favor with the 
Parisian costunu-rs. A most interesting. display of thej^roduce 
of the i*hilii)pines was made at the exhibition (Kxposicion Re- 
gional de Filipinas) which was held at Manila by the government 
in IS!)-). 

it is certain that the Philippines, wliose future is already 
assured by theii' mineral wealth, will play a jiart in the industry 
of tlie coming years e(pud to, if not surpassing, that of Japan. 

COMMKIU'K 

'{'here st'cms to me to be no doubt that even before the arrival 
of the Spaniards these islands had relations with the Malay 
archii)elago and China, and to a certain extent carried on barter, 
])articularly with the latter country. Regular trade, however, 
first began to develop in loTl, when i.egaspi established-himseH" 
in Manila. The inhabitants of C'agayan related to Don Juan de 
Salcedo in l.')72 that their cotton fabrics were brought every year 
by Chinese and Japanese vessels. 

Manila is without doubt the most advantageously situated 
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port jind tradinj; place in the East, and forms the center of 
tlie trade between China. .Japan, the Dutch archipehigo, and 
Austj-aha. Tiie position of the Pinli])pines is likewise extremely 
fnvorable for the west coast of America^ and ^hlnihl alioiild be 
the natural mart of eastern Asia. That it does not already oc- 
cupy this position is owinj:' to the had system of administration 
on tlie part of the iiovernment. Had it heen otherwise, 1 am 
exceedinjily doubtful whether ]Iongkong could ever have reached 
its i)resent state of im))ortance in the face of Manila. 

During the northeast monsoon most ships going through the 
straits to China run right across to Luzon to get protection 
against ,the strong adverse winds. It would therefore be quite 
in their course to touch at Manila, but they avoid the port for 
the reason stated above — the chicanery of the customs officials. 
For the same reason the regular steamers between Hongkong, 
and Australia steam right past the Bay of ^hlnila without run- 
ning in. Passengers from Manila to Australia have therefore 
first to cross to Hongkong, and then take passage from there, 
returning again directly past Manila and Zamboanga (so close 
to the latter that the people may almost be recognized on the 
shore), to the first touching place — Thursday island or Port 
Darwin. 

After 1572 trade commenced also between Manila and New 
Spain, which for individual Spaniards in Manila [)roved very 
profitable. Between lo90jind 1505, however, the citizens of 
Manila petitioned several times to the King for liberty of trade, 
but always in vain; the restriction on commerce remained as 
before. In 1610 the Seville merchants begged that the trade 
between Manila and New Spain might be closed, as tiiey wanted 
to do business direct by the Cape with Manila without the inter- 
vention of the American colonies. This was, nevertheless, iiru- 
})ossible, on account principally, no doubt, of the, fact that the 
Acupulco silk trade gave occupation to over 14,000 persons in 
Mexico. 

Galleons were sent every year from Manila to Navidad, and 
fro!n 1(502 to Aca})ulco, contiiining merchandise to the value of 
$'250,000, the maximum i)ermitted by the government, and 
bringing back double the price. Later this maximum rose to 
$300,000, and i^734 to $500,000. Finally the amount reached 
$()0(U)O(X and th^ome freight double the value. From Manila 
the galleons, callei^ jiao.^ took spices, cotton fabrics, silks, etc., 
with gold articles and other products of China, India, and the 
Philippines. Fifty thousand silk stockings are also especially 
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mentioned. (Refer : Lord Anson's " Journey Roundtbe World," 
1749, and the description of Spanish commerce by J. C. S., 
J)resden. 1703.) The home freight consisted chiefly of silver 
dollars, and there were also passengers— persons going to seek 
their fortune in the Philippines— and ofHcials and soldiers sent 
out by the Madrid government as substkirtes. 

The mercbaiulise yielded twice its value in Manila, and, as is 
recorded, sometinies even four times, which in certain cases 
.>iay no doubt have happened. The profit, however, did not 
all go into one pocket, but was divided among a number. Tlie 
government issued warrants (boletins ^restricting the shipping 
of cargoes to the monasteries, pensiQiled officials, and other 
privileged jiersons, who then sold them to merchants. In this 
manner the profits were distributed. .Th^jesult \yas that mer- 
chandise of very high value wa* shipped, and the ttao often so 
packed with cargo that the guns had to be stowed away. On 
the home journey there was often bvijr 83,000,000 value on 
board. As these ships were maintained at the expense of tl)e 
government, it is natural tltat a j)ortion of the shipping fees was 
reserved for the royal exchequer. 

Generally the well-laden nao sailed from Cavite in July, 
steering northward, to 30°, where, taking advantage of the west- 
ern winds, it made straight for the shores of California, then 
coasting southward to Acapulco. The voyage was always most 
difficult and dangerous and often very long, lasting sometimes 
six months or more. In later years the sliips sailed more com- 
monly through the Straits of San Bernardino, south of Luzon, 
though this did not shorten the voyage. Arrived at the Cali- 
fornia coast, they ran into San JiUcas,, where they took in pro- 
visions and received information as tos^the movements of pirate 
in the waters — naturally a matter of great concern, considering 
the value of the cargo. The home voyage to Manihi was easier 
and quicker, seldom occupying more than two months. The 
ship sailed southward from Acapulco to about 10° N., whence 
it took the passage to the Marian (Ladrone) islands, and then 
further, through the Straits of San Bernardino, to Manila. As, 
. the time arrived when the n<(o might be expected, nightly fires 
were lighted on two higli rocks, so that the vessel could find 
her way through the islands. (In old works the islands Guam 
and Rota are mentioned.) 

The nnos were vessels of 1,2(X) tons Or even more, and were 
manned as warships and armed with 50 or 60 cannon. Not- 
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withstaiulinjr tins, tlu'v, with their costly cariio. sometimes fell 
a j)rey to i)rivateers, pirates, and tlie wai-.-liips ot'liostile j)Owers. 
In .lune, 174;). Lord Anson, on hoard the CcDhirion. captured 
ihe Xucslni SiTn^m dc ('(ilxuhnxin. -a nuu'h I a rijer galleon, com- 
manded h 1 ' -n .leronimo de Montero. oflTape Kspiritu Santo, 
on the Saiiiar coast. 

The capt^iin of a i:alleon, who hore the title " iieneral," re- 
ceived in the Acapulco trade a percentaije amountinjr to ahout 
S4t).00() for eacli voyage. The lir.-t otlicer also was paid a com- 
mission. 

Toward the end of the last century the ]>rolits hegan to de- 
cline, decreasiiiir more and more; sometimes tlie ships even 
found the market in Acaj)ulco perfectly Mat. without any de- 
mand. This was chietly hecause of American traders and 
Euiilish merchants .supplying all the reciuiremeuts direct from 
Euro])e; hut smuggling also ])layed its })art. Thus it often 
happened that the shi])s were unahle to return for long .periods 
of time. The last nao which left ^hlnila in 1811 did not return 
from Acai)ulco until 1815. 

In 1785 the Ileal Compania de Filipinas (Ivoyal Company of 
the Phili}>pines) was started, having its seat in Cadiz and with 
a ca])ital of ST.OOO.OOO. This com})any more or less monopolized 
the whole trade until, on August 15, 1789, a decree was issued 
permitting Euro})ean vessels to im})ort Asian ])roduce and to 
export only such 'Spanish, Philippine, and American ])roduce 
as tvhe com}>ania had im}>orted. A second decree, dated October 
15, 180o, deprived the comj^afiia of still further ])rivileges and 
declared the harbor of Manila oi)en to all nations. Certain 
rights, however, the com])afiia still retained. In 1814 absolute 
liberty of trade was allowed to the whole world. As the result 
of jLhe introduction of the new Codigo de Comercio. July 15, 
1833. the })rivileges of the eom.])afiia ceased altogether in 1834. 
A year later the exportation of manufactured tobacco and cigars 
was also permitted. 

Until the close of the last century (1792) foreigners were not 
allowed to settle in Manila (although La Perouse, 1787, mentions 
the French merchant Sebir in connection with that town). As 
soon as the permission was granted the first foreign houses were 
established, and the number has continually increased, so that 
today the external trade is almost exclusively in foreign hands. 
The year l^r,] saw the establishment of the Banco Espanol 
Filipino ; but by reason of bureaucratic formalities and the strict 
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limits in)posed, transactions were much impeded. It is only 
in recent years that matters have improved, rendering a fair and 
easy banking business ])ossible. Up to 1860 and still later bank- 
ing transactions were therefore done almost wholly through two 
large American houses. Today we find branches of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and China and of the Hongkong 
& Shanghai Banking Corporation doing the principal business. 

The consulado, established in 1772 and remcwed on January 
1, 1S84, and the Junta de Comercio, founded on January 1, 
1813o. have done practically nothing at all for trade and ship- 
ping. The export and import trade, as already remarked, lies 
almost exclusively in thelraiids of foreigners, principally P]nglish, 
Germans, and Swiss. The retail and intermediate trade is done 
by the Chinese. The Spanish, in addition to the Compafiia 
General de Tabacos de Filipinas, which, however, pays but a 
small dividend, and some inland traders, own a number of pro- 
vision stores and of millinery shops for town costumes. 

How greatly the trade done by foreigners surpasses that of the 
Spanish is seen from the accompanying tables, giving the external 
shipping trade and tolls. Since 1896 there has been no American 
house in Manila. ^ 

The' traffic between Manila ai>d the provinces is carried on 
mostly by means of 35 steamers and a large number of smaller 
sailing vessels. The sole railway runs from Manila to Dagupan, 
the port of Pangasinan, a rice-growing province on the west 
coast of Luzon, on the Gulf of Lingayen. The only large line 
of ships touching at Manila is the Compania Transatlantica, 
from Barcelona to Manila, which, however, also has Liverpool 
as a shipping port, as the steamers would otherwise scarcely be 
able always to secure a full cargo. The chief profits of the line 
are no doubt earned from the enormous transport to and fro of 
officials and soldiers ; in nearly every ship all berths are occu- 
pied. There is a brisk trade done with Hongkong through four 
or five steamers under the British flag, for the largest part of the 
goods goes via Hongkong, being transshipped. A steamer runs 
to Singapore, meeting the French mail steamer, by which the 
principal European postal traffic is carried on. 

Despite the fact that the foreign flag was everywhere at a^ 
disadvantage and the Spanish, on the contrary, privileged, the 
former has always been the one really dominating. Though 
formerly foreign vessels were obliged to run in in ballast, they 
nevertheless took outward freight. The privilege allowed to the 
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SpaiTish flag remained intact until 1872, and consisted at that 
time in a k'eduction of 2o per cent on the custom-house charges. 
This was jn'adually diminished every year by 5 j^ercent, and in 
t^ie last year by 10 per cent at once. 

The following table shows the state of the shipj)ing trade in 
Manila in earlier vears : 



Foreimi shi[)S 
Spanish s 

Total. 



In 1868 



182S. 



Incoin- 
infr. 

i;}0 



Outjro- 
ing. 



Int-oui- 
ing. 



( )iit":o- . Iiu'om- 



9S 
29 



99 
31 
180 



ing. ^ , 

-i 

89 I 
38 I 
127 ! 



ing. 



146 
41 

187 



Outgo- 



145 



188 



112 foreign vessels, aggregating 74,054 tons, mostly in 
brfllast, ertered to take up cargo, and 93 y})anish vessels entered 
and sailec with cargo. To show a comparison of the trade dur- 
ing the pt.st two years, I have compiled the following table: 



1896. 
ng. Outgoing. 



Inconiing. i Outgoing. 



Foreign . . . 

Spanish . . . 

Total. . 



181 2(>4,8()8 
47 92,541 
228 357,409 



175 251,439 "204 301.199 197 



49 95,802 
224 347,241 ; 



48 84,326 



^52 , 385,525 





CJ 










t 


- 


X 


e2 


197 


292^,219 


50 


88,649 


247 


380,868 



At the commencement of the century the imports were far 
greater than the exports; then the two became about equal, 
and finally the exported goods ranked first. In recent years the 
exports have alw{Cys^xceeded the imports by some 30 j)er cent, 
a very })romising sign of the productive capacity of the country. 

The imports to Aragon in 1818^ according to the duties })aid. 
amounted to — 



Under foreign flag . 
Under Spanish flag 



$1,680,200 25 
616,071 85 

$2,2<)6.272 10 
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as Mgainst an exportation of — 

2()i piculs hemp, at the average price of - 14.00 $1,044 00 

5oo quintals cordage, " " 5.00 2,775 00 

5 quintals hemp rope, " " 125.00 625 00 

84. o cavans coffee, " " <).00... .. 507 00 

14,405 piculs' sugar, " " 7.00 100,835 00 

3.200 quintals indigo, " " 60.00 192,000 00 

1,105 quintals liquid indigo, " " 3.50 3,867 50 

18,825 piculs sapan-wood, " " 1.25 23,531 25 

236 piculs shells, " " 8.00 1,888 00 

31 piculs tortoise shell, " " 350.00 10,850 00 

3,410 i)iculs sulphur, " " 2.50 8,525 00 

2,610 piculs ebony, " " 1.75..' 4,567 50 

1,532 piculs hulled rice, " '* 1.50 2,298 00 

42 piculs shark fins, " '• 16.00 672 09- 

2.266 piculs beche-de-mer, " '• 24.00 54,384 00 

o.tiS piculs birds' nests, " " 130.00 738 40 

9+.24 piculs white birds' nests, '• 3,200.00 301,568 00 

1 .332 piculs dried crabs, " " 6.00 7,992 00 

1,176 piculs pure cotton, " " 22.00 25,872 00 

310 piculs glue, " " 2.50 775 00 

1,192 piculs rattan, " '* 4.50... . 5,364 00 

1,280 piculs wax, " " 28.00 35,840 00 

230 taels gold, " " 13.00 '. . 2,990 00 

1.391 trunks timber, " " 1.25 1,738 75 

1 ,066 cavans cowry shells, " " 2.00 2,132 00 

1,000 cavans salt, "' " .25 250 00 

105 gantas cocoa, " " 1.50. ^ 157 50. 

1,348 gallons rum, ,--- " " .50 674 00 

580 pairs plowshares, " " .50 290 00 

420 carpenters' axes, " " .50 210 00 

3,353 buffalo hides, " " .37i 1,257 37 

3,15;) cow hides (tanned) " " .75 f 2,364 75 

684 stag hides, " " .13 .^'' 88 92 

1,280 mats, " " .30 384 00 

731 buri mats, '' ~ " 1.00 73100 

748 hats, . " " .30 224 40 

Various 6,333 95 

12 riding horses, at the average pri(,'e of 50.00 600 00 

$806,945 29 

There was, therefore, nearly three times as much imported as 
exported. The list of articles exported, with their prices, is in- 
teresting. Of the leading articles of today, sugar was the only 
one of importance^ and even this came after white birds' nests 
and indigo. Comparing with this the table of Dr F. J. F. Meyen, 
on board the Prussian merchant ship Prinzess Louise, eleven 
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years later, we find a great increase in exports — in the case of 
sugar tenfold, though witli hemp, again, not figuring at all. 
He gives the exports as follows : 

1S29. 1830. 

Sugar 120,274 pic-uls. 138,387 piculs. 

Indigo 11,809 " 13,863 " 

Sapaii-wood 11 ,075 '• 1 1,594 " 

H""^"-^- {!il;JSp]^r "^^MTSS: 

U„„„n«Inoe(pa,.dy, { ^Siol? IS'^ 

Riini li),55I gallons. 



Cigars . 



f 4,595 arobas. 4,257 arobas. 

■ 1 52,843 kilograms. 48,955 kgr. 



«fThe remaining less important articles are omitted. 

Since foreigners have ceased to be handicap})ed by Spanish 
discrinjinations. trade ha.>^ steadily increased, even if not to tlie 
extent it should ; the trade of the Philii)i)ines shouldU)e twenty 
times wliat. it is today. At the end of the twenties, imports and 
exj)orts were practically ecpial. 

I))i))ortii. Exportst. 

1S27 ?1,048,<)80 11,093,090 

1828 .< 1,550,933 , 1,475,034 

Up to the seventies both had l:)een increased more tha^n ten- 
fold, the ex])orts considerably exceeding the im})orts. In round 
-?iumbers, tlie trade for tlie years 1870, 1875, and 1880 may be 
stated as follows : 

/ I It) ports. Exports. 

1870 /. ?14,000,000 $16,000,000 

1875 13,000,000 19,000,000 

1880 ^ . .^. 17,000,000 22,000,000 

The only exception is the year 1872, when the ex})orts stood 
at IG2 million dollars and the imports at 22 milHon dollars. In 
1892 the exports \vere 38 million dollars ; the imports 25 mil- 
lion dollars. 

It is a difiicult matter to give statistics of the imported goods, 
since there are innumerable articles not entered separately at the 
custom-house, but i)laced for the purposes of duty in certain 
classes. Some of the leading goods may, however, be mentioned. 
From England, Manchester articles figure conspicuously, to- 
gether with a number of less im})ortant wares, such as hardware 
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and leather goods. From Germany come better-clags textiles, 
tricots, hardware, paper, leather, steel and iron, machinery, etc. 
From Switzerland are imported St Gall laces, muslins and silks. 
From France come Lyons silks, machinery for cigarette mak- 
ing, and paper. Austria contributes principally Vienna furni- 
ture and Bohemian glassware. Belgium sends glass and glass- 
ware, iron, paper, cement, etc., \vhile Russia and America furnish 
kerosene, and the latter country also sends flour and tinned 
meats. Spain formerly exported little but wines "and preserved 
foods in tins. Within the last few years she has commenced send- 
ing to the Philippines other articles to com})ete with the wares 
of other countries. The Spanish goods are in every way inferior 
to those of foreign manufacture, and on account of th^ir being 
free i<;om import duty the prices are considerably lower. 

In the following table the exports during the last five years 
are given. The minor articles have been omitted : 

Principal Exports fro)n the I'hilijypiiies from Junwiry 1 to Deciwhir SI, 1896 



("oMlitries. 


.^iijrar. 

1 Piruh. 
....i 7y:i,Ui.-. 
....: .-.4-.i.874 
.... 774.80- 

... , I.:i7!t,:i77 
lt7.'.>2() 


H.Mnp. 

I'lcitU. 
81.>,044 
(ilo.o.-H 

O^lifKt 

3;i,8'J2 
r,i,(;(W 


Cotte.-. 

PlCllh. 

I'jif 
'J28 


Tot.ac<-u. CiKar. ; '^'P 


m- 

Ki. 

ih. 
140 




Copra. 


To Greut Hritiiin... 
To I'nitcdStat.'v... 

To Kuropt' 

To Australia 


(Jiiintnls. Tho 
47,Sie 
i:J2 
l.-)4,!i:{0 

li;.i)7(; 


i<.va/i(/.s. Pir 
iio.Olo 3, 

180 

:!2,r,io 

14,85o 


Piculs. 
:«,200 

";>48",812 


To China, Japan, a 

India 

To Canada 


ll2..vto .-,o,:j2:j 


3,895 












Total in 18<JC 


.... :i..".88,188 


l,.-);il,si() 

l,ti»-)4,.'>iMI . 
l,.->i»l.i)ti2 1 
1,282,1142 
l,.-.«I,llJtJ 


1,4:'.4 

;5,287 

•.; H)2 
2l,sttl 


2l!>,(>lti i;».->,8(N) x\,m:i 
22:>,(;77 198,270 :58,!)1<) 

iy4,.')Oo 1 40,07.-. 7:>,iir> 
2:io,.-)72 - l:{:i,84r. 7f,,.-,88 
2:)4,tMK{ ^ I.!;i,4o4 52,4:)2 


585,907 

594,4«>9 
510,fi;« 
188,404 
■292.536 


Total in 1894 

Total in 189:^ 

Total in 18'J2 


....' :{.l(>!i,l(is 
....l4,184.2!m 

....::V.»o4,iiw 




Valne!<—lS94 


lS9o, 


tnni IS'.tO 




.\rti<'le.s. 






1.... 


189.-.. ! 1894. 


Siijjai 

Hemp 

( ottee 

'lohaL.o 

r,gar« 

bapan-«uod 

< opia 








$14,o<-1c),(H)() 

11 1 »,(>,( Km 

1 l.{0,UK> 
1 9't0,INMt 

...^::; 

224,000 


Si2,2:w,o<H) 
i:j,:!l7,(H)o 

1.-.8,IHH) 
2,707,7.-.(> 
l,78H,2O0 

58,4(K) 
2,898,0(HI 

tl(),8(K) 


512,590,000 

12,7oO,()0<) 

412,000 

2,.no,ooo 
i,r>(K),ooo 

102,000 

2,500,000 

115,000 


Total 


... $:J2,771,.-.(HI i?:!;5,22.-).150 


$:J2,279,(KX) 



The exports from Manila alone, the most important place to- 
be considered, were during the past six years as follows : 
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Exports from Mo)iUn in the Years 189S-1897 



- 


Yciir 


' 


Hetnp. 


Cordage. 


Coffee. 


To>)acoo. 


Cigars. 






■■ 


P,..,,, 


Piruh. 


Pinils. 


V"i;!/a/,s. 


Thousands. 


189'J 






1,408,444 


1,:{M 


21,8<il 


•r.4.()c.;{* 


i:5:{,:595 


1893 






l,r.4,7t,t, 


'J,',i(HI 


.-.,(iur.. 


2:{ii,.'.7-2* 


i;{(),;{20 


1894 






l,i.'J(H10 


l.HIM) 




194,.-.<)()* 


i:{8,0(H) 


189:. 






1.44(.,'t't(i 


:^,774 


:{,()8(> 


•>ti,i,h)* 


198,270 


189t. 






1. {{1,118 




i,4;m 


•21-2,7(m;* 


19,-.,8()0 


1847 






l,t.S'i.7 .4 


:!,87:{ 


4,947 


;{19,8«.{* 


18:{,73-6 






S<lgi 












Vt 




) 




Iiulii:o. 


wood. 


Coi.ra. 


Sliells. 




.A 1 


WtM. 






I'ldiu 


}>irnl.<. 


(^miitnl.^. 


PiruU. 


PiC'iU. 


PiCuU. 


1892 




'tJl 3.4 




.i,.-,:{4 


•J9,:!14 


iMr,,,-.!;. 


■i-S.) 


189 5 




1 ?.9.7r 


5-,il.9Sn 


971 




h\S,\->-> 


2.>t 


18'»4 




I^IHIOIXI 




1,.V.»9 


4n.H«Ki 


47.'..fKk) 


i^'-.O 


1H9-. 




1 44l).IHHl 


•js.-.,i.-.:) 






■^■Il\fi■>>\ 


1.HC.7 


IS'tt, 




1 4 .(, '.4'i 




.■..419 


l4,-j:{4 


,-.tn,jf,s 


1,101 


1897 




s !'. 'm4 


8-J,i)f,:i 


4,4t;s 


1C..C,31 


749,-Ju7 


1,180 



Tlie terms in the }>roduce market in Manila are always cash 
down. In business with the ])rovinces tlie Manila liouse has 
frequently to make advances, which certainly involves risk, 
thougli if one is cautious with whom one deals the business is 
safe enough. The main thing in the case of transmarine places 
just springing up is to know the exact state of affairs and to be 
in a j)ositi{)n to form a sound judgment at a moment's notice. 
The business between the importers and the Chinese retail 
dealers is done either by means of acce})tance (pagare) at six 
months or, as is now more general, cash within four to six 
weeks, with 5 per cent discount ; but, unfortunately, the four 
to six weeks are very often exceeded. Insolvencies frequently 
ocdi^ among the Chinese. The creditors usually prefer to come 
to^n arrangement, for if once the matter comes before a Spanish 
court it is the invariable rule that the creditors get nothing at all. 

Fines (multas), particularly in differences with the custom- 
house, are im})osed in a most annoying manner on every pos- 
sible occasion, the officials receiving a share of the fine imposed. 
A shii) which, for instance, does not deliver precisely the num- 
ber of bales stated in the manifest is fined for each bale more 
or less SI, 000. In every bill of entry the. weight must be stated 
beforehand, and if it is not correct a fine is infixed. In this way 
there are a hundred kinds of chicanery practiced, all costing 
much unnecessary expenditure of money, the greater part of 
which goes into the pockets of the officials. 

♦For the mo.'st i)iirt to Spain for tlie monopoly. 
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The tobacco monopoly, with all its heartless severity and im- 
posts, was introduced in 1781, under the governor Don Jose 
Vasco y Vargas, the government, by no means for the first time^ 
finding itself in a critical financial condition. The population 
guessed at what was coming and opposed the new measure, 
which was only carried out by force of arms. The law prescribed 
tliat every native might plant tobacco, but might only sell it to 
the government. In the tobacco districts every native had to 
grow a certain number of ^plants and devote all his attention to 
them. The collecting of /caterpillars was done by women and 
children, just as it is today. 

This might have been well enough had the people been able 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor; but the worst has still to be 
said. The tobacco was sorted, "aforad(>"as it is technically 
called, and that unfit for use burned, so as to prevent fraud. 
The principal matter in sorting was the. length. 

18 inches and over was primera (first) class. 

18-14 inches was secunda (second) class. 

14-10 inches was tercera (third) class. 

10-7 inches was quarta (fourth) class. 

Smaller but good -leaves were sometimes classed ^/o and 6. 
For valuing the tobacco the officials used a scale, a(^rding to 
which the planter received some 20 to 30 per cent of the real 
value. But he was not paid in cash. He received a certificate, 
a kind of treasury bond. Had the people had security for the 
payment of these bonds at an early date the latter would sopn, 
no doubt, have come into currency as paper money. But, far 
from this being so, no one would have them, knowing that five 
or six years might pass before they were redeemed. The tobacco 
planters lived under more miserable conditions than the worst- 
kept slaves, and were glad if some noble philanthropist would 
give them half the value of their certificates, for who could say 
whether the purchaser was not risking his 50 per cent. Fre- 
quently the bonds were practically given away. In the cigar 
manufactories in Manila 30,000 workpeople were employed, and 
were always paid in cash ; so that their lot was more enviable 
than that of the planters. That under this system, in spite of 
the enormous army of officials, a profit of four or five million 
dollars was annually yielded can be easily understood. 

The savior of the unfortunate tobacco planter was one of those 
Spaniards in whom there was still the blood of the hidalgo, the 
intendant-general Don Jose Jimeno Agius. In his report in 
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1871 he relentlessly exposed the condition of affairs under the 
nionoi>()ly and strongly advised its abolition, unless the gov- 
ernment wished to destroy tobacco planting altogether and ' 
bring about the absolute ruin of the ])lanters. who were living - 
in the greatest misery. Furthermore, he showed that the neces- 
sary new buildings and plant in the factories would pretty well 
al)S()rb all the i)r()fit of the ensuing year. This very competent 
and energetic man could not carry his wishes into effect at the 
time; l)ut ten years later, in conjunction with the colonial min- 
ister. Fernando de Leon y Castillo, he. was able to bring about 
the abolition of the mono})oly, and on July 1, 1882^ the plan- 
ters were freed from their chains. On January 1, 188.'1 the free 
manufacture of tobacco was also allowed. The rate of duty was, 
however, raised. to])acco and cigars paying an export duty, while 
the import duty was raised 50 per cent. In the first place, the 
treasury bonds had to be redeemed, and this was done by means 
"of auctions, whereby SloO,(l(>0 was redeemed monthly, })rece- 
deiice being given to those holders who oflered their bonds at 
the lowest rate. The government had even the impudence to 
declare that demands for more than 80 i»er cent would not be 
regarded. The first bondholders were ready to take 4o and oo 
))er cent, but it was soon found that a number of holders were 
])repared to take vigorous steps, refusing to accei)t less than 80 
per cent, 'i'his caused the government to hasten the redemj)- 
tion. and at tiie close it had cleared a sum of two and one-half 
million dollars. 

Sinc-e January 1. 188.'3. various cigar factories have been estab- 
lished, of which, however, only a few turn out a really first-class 
article. The cigars manufactured by n^any Chinese factories 
an(iin the homes of the natives are of very inferior quality. 

A new tarjlf was introduced in 1891, which professed to be 
based \\\)o\\ a duty of 20 ]>er cent. In reality, however, nearly 
all articles yielded more, some even yielding over 100 per cent on 
their value. Tben tliere were various additional fees to ])ay on 
imports, and the exj)()rt fees were also several times changed. 
Today the })ractice is as follows: To the import tariff, which in 
the case of some articles is incretised by 20 per cent, are added 
harbor dues, amounting to 10 ])er cent and 8 ])er cent of the 
value of tbe goods, whicb is fixed by law. S])anish goods })ay 
only the harbor dues and the 8 per cent of the value, thus get- 
ting ui)on the market to tiie disadvantage of other better and 
originally cheaper produce. 
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Of the products of the country the principal ones pay export 
duties as follows : 

Hemp , $0 75 per 100 kilo. , gross. 

Indigo 50 " " 

Liquid indigo, 05 " " 

Rice 2 00 

Sugar 10 " " 

Cocoanuts and copra 10 " " 

Tobacco from Cagayan and Isabella ' 3 00 " ". 

Tobacco from Visayas and Mindanao 2 00 *' " 

Tobacco from other provinces 1 50 " "' 

Manufactured tobacco ; 3 00 " " 

and all produce i)ays SI. 50 per 1,000 kilo, harbor dues. 

In 1880 the harbor dues on both exports and imports were 
raised — at first by 20 per cent of the import duty and 1 per 
cent of the export value — for the purpose of building a new 
harbor, and this, with some few alterations, remains so to this 
day. The harbor is a long way from being finished; nor will it 
ever be finished if the present system continues, even though of 
late the work has been a little expedited. "At a normal rate of 
work, what luis been done could have been finished in one or 
two years, Witli the amount received through the increased 
dues, ten harbors could have been built; but probably the money 
no longer exists, ^ 

The duty returns were, in — 

1828 : $227,000 

1829 229,115 

1830 228,061 

In the last few years they have stood much higher, this being 
principally caused by foreign houses. 

For the past three years the returns were : 

1895. 1896. 1897. 

From foreign houses . . $2,818,900 $3,10(5,100 $3,322,500 
From Spanish houses. . 361,400 425,900 903,000 

Total $3,180,300 $3,532,000 $4,225,500 

Thus the foreign houses paid of the indirect duties, in — 

1895 87 per cent. 

1896 88 

1897 : 73 
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During recent years tlie Spanisli figures have risen by reason 
of the increased ex])ort duties on tobacco which the Compania 
Cieneral ship})ed for the Spanish monopoly. 

NECKSSITIKS OF TFIK SITUATION 

I now come to tlie (juestion, '' What must be done in order to 
bring tlie production and trade of the cM^lony into the condition 
in which they should be? '" The answer follows from what has 
alreiidy betMi stated. Ik^fore all. the system of administration 
must be changed and commerce and shipi)ing. indu.«tr3' and 
mining, as also ])lanting. given free ])lay, (juite independent of 
the natioiuility of the })ersons concerned. If the natives are not 
numerous enough to su})ply suflicient workmen, Chinese coolies 
should be brought over under government su])ervision-.- in the 
same way as is done in Sumatra. 'J'he ex])ort duties should be 
wholly aholished and the im])()rt duties i)ut on a suitable basis. 
The harbor works at Manila should be completed and safe land- 
ing ]ilaces should be })rovi(led for larger steamers, and if not a 
free ])ort, at all events a bonded warehouse is necessary. 

I mention first and princi]mlly ^hlnilla, which will always 
remain the center and ])rincipal emporium. A beginning must 
be made by operling uj) Luzon, by laying down good roads and 
constructing bridges, of which today there is an absolute lack. 
The waterways should be controlled, particularly those which 
can be easily made navigable. The construction of «^ways 
should be continued, in order to connect the interior provinces 
with Manila. The most important line would be one from 
Manila through Nueva Ecija, the Caraballo mountains, the 
})rovince of Nueva Vizcaya, into the valley of the Rio Grande 
de Cagayan. Then a branch of the line already existing from 
Manilla to Dagu])an to the ])roposed naval })ort, Subig, which 
was recently decided upon, but has not yet been constructed. 
Communication with the Pacific coast and numerous branch 
lines will also gradually be required. Only a few jioints can be 
touched Ujion here.^ 

A railway from Manila via Mariquina to Antipolo would be 
of great importance to Manila itsejf. It would pass through 
an extremely wcll-poi)ulated country, which already supplies 
Manila with agricultural produce and articles for the native 
})opulation, and finally, after about 20. miles, ascending with a 
})retty steep gradient, would reach Antipolo. 



/ 
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Antipolo. a famous place of pilgrimage in the Philippines, lies 
on the west spurs of the cordillera, in the province of Morong- 
It enjoys a cool, agreeable climate, and therefore would with- 
out doubt form a very suitable health resort for the inhabitants 
of Manila, and indeed perhaps a climatic health resort in gen- 
eral. For Europeans working under great strain such a place 
would be invaluable, particularly during the hot season, when 
the night temjxerature falls so little that refreshing sleep is often 
quite out of the question. Nor is it absolutely necessary that 
Antipolo itself be chosen ; a still more suitable spot might i>er- 
haps be found in the neighborhood; the chief point is to set 
about the matter in a practical way and properly carry through 
the scheme. 

Antipolo is frequently visited by foreigners. As far as the 
Pasig the route lies over what, for the Philippines, are tolerably 
"good roads, though miserably bad ones compared to those of 
English colonies. . After crossing the river, a half day's journey 
further over roads which are nowhere good and in places are as 
bad as possible brings us through Cainta and Taitai to Antipolo. 
The effect of the journey is felt for hours afterward. In April, 
while the heat in Manila was>unbearable, I have had to put on 
a summer overcoat in the evening in Antipolo. 

For such undertakings as I have mentioned, and which can 
only be carried out by companies, it is absolutely necessary that ' 
concessions be granted with promptness and dispatch. Hitherto 
the custom has been to dally for years, until finally all interest 
in the matter was lost. Once a concession was actually granted 
for a railway to Antipolo, but the line was never constructed. 

It would take us too long to deal \fith everything which would 
aid in bringing the country rapidly into a' prosperous condition 
and lead to lucrative^ undertakings. What should be done is 
in general to be gathered from a consideration of the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. If once tlie first step were taken, 
others would follow, not only in Luzon, but over the whole 
archipelago. 

I must not omit to give some particulars of ^lanila. itself. 

At the place where the river Pasig, the outlet of Lake bay, 
flows into the Bay of Manila, lies on the left bank the fortified 
part of Manila, which, being inclosed by walls, is called Intra 
Muros. It is inhabited by monks, ofHcials, sofdiers, and a few 
shopkeepers. Foreigners do not reside there, nor have they 
property in it. Running southward along the shore of the bay 
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i- \\\v [.rniiu'iiiwle. Luiictii. whcrr concol.- nrc held every eveii- 
in- iiiiil wliei-c tlii'i'c ;ire tu.i> sul.ui-l». Mnnit:i niid Malnte. imieh 
iVeiiiii'iUcil hy torri-ncr- Mini contMininLi in;iny line villas. On 
tJK' ri-lit iKiiik ..ftlir V-aA'i \- the wholly uiir.Mii(i,..i pnrt. <'alle(l 
lliiKtiido. where the <-lii<'|' lni-ii)(-- i>_^i(Mie and wjicre the t'or- 
ei-nci'- have thcii' -ti'iv- .-nid wai-chou.-f-. The cu-tMindiou^e. 




harhor (.llicc. and tact<>i-ics nrc nlso'hei-e. l-'urther north, on the 
-hoi-f of the hay. i- ToiMto. a suhiirh eon>ivtin.i:- i^'i native huts. 
To the east are Mei>iL; and Tro/,o. These are the jthiees lyin,L' 
on the hcach. Cp the rivei'. on the i-i^dit haid<. are the suhiirhs 
Sta Cm/., <^iia|io. San MiLiuel. 'I'andnai. Sanij)aloe 

Thr jiopulation today is -iven at ;;(»(».<)()(). hnt. as a })r()|)er 
ecn.-us ha> lic\-er heen tal^en. this cannot he reiiarded as exact. 
liicludinL^ the jiopulation of the ^iilmrhs. the numher of iidial)- 
itants is prohahjy LM'eater. 

In the trtie >ense of the word. Mainla cannot i)e said to he 
uidiealthy. On theeontrary.it is one of the more liealthy of 
tropical towns. thoUL:]i maUirnant and intermittent levers do 
occur, even if less freipiently than elsewhere. ( 'liolera. which 
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iornu'i'ly was often eiudeiuic. has been conipK'tely driveii away 
l)y the c'xcclk'iu water sui'.ply. The water comes tVoin Sniitohni, 
ahout nine miles di.-tant, and is eoHeeted in the i-e>ervoir at San 
.luan «h-l Monte and thence contlucted to >hinila. There lia< 
hecn no onthreak of choh-ru >in(H' ISSO. 

For the water .-npply the u(>Vi'rnoi's-iieneral Carrriedo and 
Morione< are to he thanked ( M' tliese the lirsf in hi- will left 
a«;nm of money to the town tor the i)uri)ose. and the >econd, 
<ome years latei'. had the work carried out wiien no one else 
thought of trouhlin^- ahout it. 

Houses have to l)e erected act'ordinj; to c;ertain rules, laid down 
in order to uuard auaitist the freiiuent earth(iuakcs. They are 
l"oi- the most purt two-storied dwellings:, helow of stone and 
ahove of wood, with iralvanized in)n rootinir. If the mof is tiled, 
the ceilint: must he of planks stronji enoULdi to resist the fall of 
the roof. Since January -I'A. IS'.).'), the town has heen lighted 
hy electricity. an<l the electric li<j;iit has also heen introduced in 
a numhei- of houses. Tiie installation was done in part hy an 
.\t^reri<'an and has heen continued hy a (lerman (H)mj)any. As 
yet thei-e is no electric tramway, nor is electricity used industri- 
ally. '\1\\< is principally due, no doul)t.to tiie "■ Kleetricista " 
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(\)ni}>any, which has not yet heen ahle to make its electric 
power station yieUl a good divideni^ 

Tliere are honse-car hnes in the city, and a steam street rail- 
way runs to Malabon, :\ large village situated to the north. 

Besides the private vehicles, there are in the city a large num- 
ber of hackney coaches. These are divided into three classes: 
the carruajes (landau, with two horses), quiles (two- wheelers, 
closed, door behind, one horse), and carromatas (two-wheelers, 
drawn by one horse). The latter are also used in the interior, 
so far as there are any roads. The transport of goods is carried 
on by means of two-wheeled carts, drawn each by a buffalo 
and holding some 1.000 kilos. 

Life for foreigners in the Philippines is quite agreeable, and 
particularly so in Manila, where there are comfortable resi- 
dences ; nor is there lack of company,, excursions, and other 
sources of recreation. In other respects, also, creature comforts 
are l)y no means neglected, provided the requirements are not 
too higli. If once'the city and its neighborhood were developed 
in the manner indicated, there would be little lacking to make 
life there thoroughly agreeable. Manila would tlien soon sur- 
pass all other tropical towns as regards health and comfort. 

\N'hat the future' may bring to the rich and beautiful Philip- 
])ine islands it is diilicult to say. It is, at all events, my sincere 
liope that this insular domain may soon blossom forth into that 
degree of importance to which it is by. nature entitled. 



A HECKNT report of the British vice-consul at Hodeida on the 
Red sea contains some interesting information concerning the 
province of Yemen. Mocha, once its capital and the queen of 
the Ked sea, has now only ri^ins to show what its glory was in 
the fifteenth century. Zabud, also a city of note in ancient 
times, is now a center of the trade in hides and skins. P^xcept 
weaving a kind of cloth, dyeing, making mats arjd ropes, and 
building sailing vessels, there are no manufacturing industries. 
All the food grains are cultivated, however, and but for the un- 
settled state of the ])rovince and the want of education, the 
inhabitants would, it is said, be rich and prosperous. Hodeida 
is connected with the outer world by a line of mail steamers, 
and a weekly niail is sent to the chief towns of the interior. It 
is also connected by telegrajih with Mocha and Sana, and with 
foreign countries through Perim. The population of the province 
is estimated at 3,()0(),000. 
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MANILA AND THE PHILIPPINES 
By Major A. Falkner von §onnknbukg, 

Imperial Gennan Army, Late MUilari/ Attache at Manila 

After Admiral Dewey's splendid victory atrCavite, the neutral 
powers sent their ships as quickly as possible to Manila bay. 
It was expected that the quiel waters of the capital of the Phil- 
ippines would become in the near future the scene of great 
military and naval activity, and that many still doubtful ques- 
tions in modern warfare would there find a practical answer. 

It was only by chance that fiermany had at that time a rela- 
tively strong squadron at liand on the eastern station. The 
territory acquired in China only a few months before had made 
it necessary to assemble there two cruiser divisions, and as the 
news of the complete annihilation of the Spanish fleet became 
known, the admiral of one of these divisions had to go down 
from the Chinese and Japanese seas to the Philippinesv^ The 
division was at that time engaged in drill, and training in evo- 
lutions and target practice^ and so it is easily to be understood 
that the division commander would not wish to divide his 
squadron, but, on the contrary, would be glad of the opportu- 
nity to make use of the trip down to Manila for training and 
evolutionary purposes. I do not believe that any order of the 
German government had been given to assemble a strong squad- 
ron at Manila. I understand that the leader of the division, 
who is fully responsible for the training of his men, had in this 
regard an absolutely free hand, as is usual in our navy and army. 

But besides these purely technical reasons, it was to be consid- 
ered that hundreds of our countrymen, who lived outside of 
Manila, scattered over the Philippine islaipds as traders, planters, 
or engineers, might be in a very dangerous position. The in- 
surrection of the Filipinos against the Spanish rule had become 
general, and rumors were heard that all the small ports, like 
Uoilo, in the different islands, each of which contained a few of 
our countrymen, were besieged by the insurgents, and that their 
lives and property were in the greatest danger. 

Under these circumstances it was to be expected that after the 
arrival of the squadron in Manila bay ships had to be detached 
... v; ^ 
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and sent to the small ports to look after thesafet}\of our coontry- 
men and the women and children of other nations. 

It was to be expected that of the five ships which were first 
concentratecHin ^hmila bay two or three would be always at sea, 
patrolling the islands and visiting the places which were said 
>to be in imminent danger from the Tagals. The t\^ powers at 
war, America and Spain, could not do that. The former had to 
remain in front of ^Manila in her full strength and could not 
make detachments for i)urely humanitarian purposes, and the 
latter was so broken down by the fall of Cavite that she could 
hardly look after such matters. 

But there was still another reason for concentrating the divis- 
ion of Admiral von Diederichs in Nhmila bay, one worthy of 
sp«;ial interest and consideration. 

By such concentration on the quiet and well-protected waters 
of Marwetes bay, near Corregidor,;the release from the navy of 
more than 1.700 trained men from tlie different ships, the em- 
barking and dischaTging of necessary cargoes of ammunition 
a^id provisions for the men and officers could be easily 4f>ne in 
a few days, whereas without concentration' it would have taken 
many weeks. On June 29, 1898, the German naval division of 
Admiral von Diederichs had finished that work. The admiral 
had sent home 1,700 of his old, well-trained sailors and gunners. 
He had sent home two-thirds of his best and most experienced 
officers and men, who had been with him three years on the 
Asiatic station. He had replaced them with recruits, with men 
who had had only three months' land drilling, who had never 
been on board a man-of-war before, who had never fired a gun, 
who were to be the sailors and gunners of coming years, but were 
inexperienced at this critical time. And now may I as^ the 
question whether any responsible flag-officer would or could do 
that if he had had the slightest idea, or belief, or wish, or inten- 
tion, or instructions to meet an adversary in the near future? 

It was a tropical hot midday of June when I received my 
first impressions of Manila and Manila bay. 

On board the German cruiser Prinzess ]Vilhelm we passed first 
the high and wonderfully situated island of Corregidor, which 
commands th^ tw:o })assages into the interior of the wide bay, 
and on the to ) of which powerful American fortifications may 
be erected in later days. Next the peninsula of Cavite, on our 
right, came nearer and nearer, and soon the tops of the masts 
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of the American fleet behind it became visible; not only these, 
but also the wrecks of the sunken Spanish ships came into view. 
The victorious American fleet was anchored on the watery battle- 
, field, and the spoils of her glorious fighting lay between her and' 
the shore. 

In front, just before the city of Manila, was a great squadron 
of neutral ships. There were three German, two French, two 
British, and one Japanese men-of-war, while between them 
were anchored chartered steamers full of refugees of the respect- 
ive nationalities which Admiral Dewey's humanitarian warfare 
and broad-mindedness had allowed to be brought out of the , 
besieged town, the only condition being that the Spanish vessels 
had to fly the flags of the re&pective countries which were re- 
sponsible for their return to. the American authorities after the 
surrender of the town. •' 

Behind the neutral fleet, whose size was changed almost every 
day by incoming or outgoing ships, the churches and towers of 
Manila, still four miles away, rose one by one oUt of the sea, 
and then the palm and banana trees and the bamboo jungles 
became visible, inclosing, like another green ocean, the lower 
houses and buildings of the old city. "^ 

Far away the delicate blue line of high ranges of hills bor- 
dered this wonderful tropic picture with its warlike foreground, 
but- peace seemed to rule everywhere on the beach. The steam 
launches of the neutral men-of-war rushed to and fro, odrrying 
officers in white tropical dress who were making or returning 
calls. Boat drill was going on, and the yards of the neutral \ 

ships were hung with the laundry of their crews. 

Small Tagal sailing boats alongside the men-of-war were bar- 
gaining with stewards about the price of fruits and vegetables. 
Sometimes a vessel flying a strange and hitherto unknown triang- 
ular flag crossed the waters of the bay from Cavite to Malabon 
filled with dark men — the Filipinos under their new colors. 

When the moon rose in her full tropical grandeur over the 
darkening sea, when the electric lights shone here' and there on 
the great iron and steel structures which rocked quietly in the 
phosphorescent waters of the bay like big whales, then flashed 
out the search-lights of the American fleet over from Cavite, then 
could you see also the dark red fire baHs of exploding shells near 
Malate and hear the continuous crackling of musketry. 

Then you knew that there was war, that another o£the Filipino 
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night attacks waH i«)in^r on. and that ao^ain men were losing their 
lives in the bam])()o junfrles and rice fields round Manila. 

From the refugee steamers near l)y the^ound of Spanish guitars 
swei)t over the (juiet sea. and silvery clear voices of girls coiild 
be heard and merry laughter ! There they danced their national 
dances, the Andalusiana and Castillana, on the dirty decks of 
the vessels, lighted ])erhaps by only one smoky oil lamp, while 
officers of the different navies formed the enthusiastic audience 
of the graceful ])erformers. 

Quite a different picture was to be seen in the besieged town, 
Manila, itself. The deep Pasig river, running down from the 
large lake ( Laguna de liay) to the sea. divides the town into two 
})arts, differing in their inhabitants, their buildings, their social 
life, and indeed in almost everytlnng. To the left of the river 
is the old town Intra Muros. This jmrely Spanish town is sur- 
rounded by the walls of the fortress and covers a space of per- 
iiaps three-quarters of a mile square. Here the concjuering 
Si)aniard.'< first settled .'•>()(.) years ago. Massiv(^ stone buildings, 
including the govennnent house, the archbisho])'s palace, mo- 
nasteries, and cathedrals, line the narrow, dirty streets and 
S(iuares, in which you meet scarcely any one but monks, soldiers, 
and dark. j)roud officials. There is no modern, (luick-running 
life in tliat media'val town; there are no shops, no offices, no 
trade. One-third of all the buildings are' the property of the 
church or of the different orders of monks, and another third is 
composed of the government houses and military establishments. 

Having })assed the drtrk fortress doors and the sleei)y isentries 
before them. y(m feel in a foreign. long-i)ast world. Here is the 
residence of that administration which believed that it could 
still be possi})le in our time to s<>parate a gifted native popula- 
_ tion of more than sevei) millions from all that modern, 'culture 
frhad produced. Fromiliis place issued those ominous' decrees 
^ which prohibited the importation of any books or papers for 
the natives which had not the .sanction of the church, and did 
not allow the poor man to raise more than one croj) of riqe a year 
for his own sustenance, even to prevent his coming to want. 
Here was settled that division of the whole island of Luzon 
between the four enormously wealthy and powerful orders of 
Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Des RecoUets, and 
the government could only silently a})prove such an arrange- 
ment, knouTng well that in that country it could rule only by and 
through the omnipotent monks. Like that of mediaeval lords, 
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their rule was autocratic and absolute — an iron regime not only 
for the natives but for every government official ^who might 
" haf^e dared to cross the ways of the priestly lords. 

Since the days when the pious Spanish discoverer, holding- 
in one hand the sword and in the other the cross, took posses- 
sion of these islands, 300 long years ago, has lasted this terrible 
misrule over this unfortunate people. But at last the reaction 
against that incredibly anachronistic administration took place. 
A highly gifted young Tagale, educated in Europe and having 
great poetical talent, was able by his songs and poems ito excite 
his countrymen against the Spanish rule, ai^ when some years 
ago that man was arrested by the government and shot, wijthout 
trial, onthe Luneta in Manila, the Filipinos began their first in- 
surrection against the hated priest-government. 

Terrible atrocities were committed at that time on both sides, 
and there was hard fighting, too ; but at last the Spanish govern- 
ment succeeded in overcoming the more open resistance. But 
the fire was not extinguished. .A secret society, the " Katipuna." 
spread its membership over the whole island of Luzon, prepar- 
ing another surprise! The murdered poet had acquired the 
fame of a national hero and martyr, and mysterious tales were 
told in all the Tagale villages that he lived still in th^ moun- 
tains in the interior, to come down at the right moment to take 
the leadership of his people in the great fight for independence. 
And then the second insurrection began. The terrible scenes 
of cruelty were repeated, but again.without any decisive result. 
A sort of armistice was arranged at the end of 1897 between the 
young Tagale leader, Aguinaldo. and the Spaniards, and this 
continued until the beginning of the recent American-Spanish 
war and the glorious l>attle of Cavite. 

Strange tales, indeed, these time-blackened government build- 
ings in Intra Muros can tell. They know' many things about a 
flourishing Japanese colony that existed two hundred years 
ago in Manila town. Thirty thousand industrious Japanese 
once filled the streets of the old city, and the best- regiments of 
the Spanish government in those olden times were composed of 
Japanese warriors, but the narrow-mindedness and intolerance 
of the Spanish rulers drove out the followers of Buddha. The 
Japanese warriors, the Samurais, and the industrious and able 
workmen left this unfriendly and inhospitable country at the 
same time, and that long sleep began which was to end at last 
with the thunder of Admiral Dewey's guns. 
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But we will leavethe old haunted town. It is an unwhole- 
some ])lace, full of evil spirits and horrible memories. We will 
pass the Pasig river, with its resting blockaded ships, and enter 
the modern city of Binondo, full of life and traffic and of the 
great business houses of the white man. 

The streets are crowded with S})anish voluntarios, who are 
very consi)icuous in. their swell uniforms, filling all the cafes 
and beer-houses. The Spanish volunteers seemed to me to 
have quite a different'opinion about their military duties from 
that held by the Americans. The former refused with indigna- 
tion to do duty in the trenches outside the town. They de- 
clared to the captain-general that they were not willing to do 
such poor, ])lain, private-s^diers' work, and that they preferred 
only to make the "'guard routine " in the interior of the city, 
and with old t'astilian })ride they have done that tiresome, but 
rather safe work. I found the ))ublic buildings in Binondo 
occupied by strong detachments of well-dressed, well-nourished, 
and well-armed young men, who helped themselves through 
the hardshi])s of the war by j)laying cards and, smoking innu- 
merable cigarettes. We will leave them to their innocent doings 
inside the town and walk to the circle of the widely extended 
suburbs of Ermita and Malate. 

The more we advance, the nwre the character of the streets 
changes. No more the crowd of people })laying at soldiering; 
no more the symi)toms of untroubled safety. The streets be- 
come absolutely empty ; all the shutters of the houses are her- 
metically sealed and the whistling of passing Mauser bullets 
can be heard ; sometimes they strike, the walls of the brick coun- 
try houses of the wealthy Manila peo))le with a short, dry noise, 
or perforate the miserable bamboo huts of the natives. The only 
living beings you can see are small bodies of Spanish- regulars, 
marching carelessly in the middle of the enfiladed road^ to the 
ill-famed trenches. They look haggard and worn out, but they 
are brave men, and do not care for whistling bullets. Silent, dull, 
and hopeleas as are these ])oor unfortunate privates and their 
subaltern officers of the front, they do their duty scrupulously. 
For three months they have lived in the trenches; they sleep 
there, they eat there, they fight there, and they are buried there. 

The Spanish forces are widely extended around the suburbs 
of the town in a circle of sixteen miles; no carefully regulated 
relief service is in op(,M'at*«n, and all military preparations give 
the impression of improvisations. In the trenches it is still 
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worse ; the low ground has prevented the making of deep ditches, 
as water appears at a depth of from two to three feet, and so it 
was found necessary to bring out sand-bags and by other arti- 
ficial means get the necessary height for the covering breast- - 
work. Careless of the danger from whistling bullets are the 
Spanish soldiers lying in those miserable intrenchments; apa- 
thetic everywhere ; no activity, not even the wish or the will to 
improve the very imperfect shelter ; such waij the general impres- 
sion upon a military expert; and tHe tropical sun sends down 
its fiery arrows to the marshy land, with its numberless small 
creeks and water ditches, and brews there the worst enemy of 
the soldier — sickness. 

A marshy ground, tropical vegetation, jungles of bamboo, and 
swampy rice fields are the condition of the land that the Span- 
ish military leaders had to deal with. Thus modern long-range 
firearms can be used to their full effect only under very "rare 
circumstances. The view is nearly always limited to a hundred 
yards or less, and is never so extended as to make the full use 
of such arms possible. The artillery is, practically speaking, 
absolutely dependent upon the very bad roads ; driving across 
the fields, as in European or jVmerican battlefields, is almost 
impossible. For the same reasons which do not allow the use 
of the higher sights of the rifles, the artillery fire can never de- 
velop that 6verpowering strength which we attribute to it in 
modern warfare. The batteries must' therefore unlimber within 
the best range of the rifle shots, so that casualties in the artil- 
lery may be considered as disproportioned to its real effect. 
That cavalry in such a country had to remain nearly always m 
the rear, and that even reconnaissances are in most cases better 
performed by infantry, is easily to be understood. In brief, the-' 
character of the country seems to be almost ideal for the kind 
of warfare which military men call " guei'rilla fighting.^' 

Only a very methodical and slow warfare gives reliable and 
enduring results. Block-houses must be built from one line to 
the next, fortified points must be constructed on all river passages 
and strategical points, if the inhabitants of a large country make 
a serious and continued resistance. 

Spain had never taken such absolutely necessary military 
measures, and only in view of this can it ba understood that with 
every Tagal insurrection the whole interior of the country was 
in the hands of the insurgents and Spanish rule was reduced to 
the maintenance of the seaports round the islands. 
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Tlie chronic waiH of money and perhaps also of energ}', the 
intluLMice of the monks and friars, wlio may have heen jeah)us 
' of seeing"; anotlier inthience tiian their own estahlished in the 
interior of all these islands, uives explanation enough of the fact 
that tlie Spanish rule has never heen powerful in lliat country ; 
hut a stroniier, more energetic, and more gifted race, with un« 
limited financial resouri'cs. may do in the I'uture all that the 
ft)rmer masters failed to do in lltrec centurirs. 

If the Spanish government was weak from the military point 
of view, it was not less so from tlie standpoint o{ dlpbnnacy, in 
the conciliation and real iiacilieation of the Fili})ino natives. 

Only one religit)Us order succeeded, with its ■ incomparahle 
knowledge of the human heart, with its line j)sychological and 
diplomatic means, in heing loved and esteemed hy native and 
goviM'ument alike. 'If the friars and tlie various orders of monks 
were hated with all the energy of a long-opi)res!<r'd race, the 
refined i)adres and monsignores 'of the famous societW of the 
.lesuits, remained innnune from all these savage feelingsl They 
had undefstootl that it was not the j)riest in his religioips cajja- 
eity, hut the ))riestly lord, the jjriestly landowner. wlV) ex- 
cited tlie Filipinos. and so the .Jesuits iieverlried to accum\late 
)>ri)perty in the interior. They huilt uj) a magnificent scientific 
ohservatory, with the most valuahle instruments of astronomy, 
seismology, niagnetism, and meteorology. They connected their 
ohservatory with all the other meteorological stations in tlie far 
east, and saved hy their promjjt warnings hundreds of lives 
and millions of dollars. When wai' times came ovijr the coun- 
try thousands of j)oor, homeh;ss, and^'k 'I'agale men, women, 
and children found aJiome in the wide courts and arcades 
of the Jesuits" colleges. 'I'hey had formed a safeguard of mis- 
erahles for tlieir own safety with this praiseworthy mercy. 
They could he sure that they would remain undisturhed in their 
scientific work, although hetween the flgliting lines. The same 
men that lived in the refined atmos{)here of the higliest intel- 
lectuality understood the necessity of merely. The same scruti- 
nizing eyes that read every morning the tales of the self-regis- 
tering instruments understood also human nature and human 
hearts, and they have given to the former rulers of the islands 
a noble lesson. 'I'hey have taught them that, there are things 
in the world other thitn guns ; they have taught them the eter- 
nal truth that science, knowledge, is and shall he power. 
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